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Nigeria Is One 
Land to Watch 


First Year of Independence 
Marked by Stability 


During the time that the 
Congo has been a world trou- 
ble spot, another new nation 
in Africa has shown remarka- 
ble stability. It is Nigeria, 
which celebrated the first an- 
niversary of its independence 
last month. 


N 1955 a Nigerian official named 

Abubakar Balewa visited the 
United States. The trip, he says, 
was a turning point of his life. 

An ardent nationalist, the young 
African wanted independence for 
Nigeria, but up to that time he had 
not believed that his country—with 
its many different tribes, languages, 
and religions—could ever become a 
united nation. He has reported the 
effect of the U. S. trip: 

“... when I saw people of every 
national origin and race living to- 
gether in unity and pride above all 
in their American citizenship, I 
said in a Washington hotel room 
that night, ‘If all these people 
within 200 years 
can completely 
forget their 
ancestral homes, 
there is no rea- 
son Nigeria can- 
not become a 
united coun- 
uy. 

He returned 
to his native 
land, determined 
to work for na- 
tional unity. Today he is the Prime 
Minister of Nigeria. The progress 
that he is making in uniting and 
developing his country may yet 
make Nigeria the most influential 
nation of Africa. 

Colorful land. Nigeria lies on 
the Gulf of Guinea, just north of 
the equator, where the western 
bulge of Africa begins. With an 
area of 365,500 square miles, it is 
about the size of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas combined. 

Along the 580-mile coastline 
stretch swamps, tangled with the 
roots of mangrove trees. Here breed 
the malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
that, in early colonial days, caused 
this whole coastal region to be called 
“the White Man’s Grave.” 

Back of the mangrove swamps 
lies a belt of luxuriant, green for- 
ests. Farther inland the grasslands 
begin. Vegetation grows thinner 
as the land rises to the edge of the 
Sahara in the far north. 

Forming a great Y are the Niger 
River and its tributary, the Benue. 
Niger, in Latin, means black, and 
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MANY NEW SCHOOLS are being built, but disputes continue on whether they are being built fast enough 


America Checks on Its Schools 


Annual Education Week Observance Under Way 


“Your Schools: Time for a 
Progress Report.” This is the 
main theme for the 1961 ob- 
servance of American Edu- 
cation Week, which began 
November 5 and extends 
through November 11. 


HAT are the chief responsi- 

bilities of our schools, and 
how well are these being carried 
out? What are the schools’ princi- 
pal needs today, and how well are 
we meeting them? Such questions 
receive special attention during Ed- 
ucation Week, an event sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
several private groups. 

This year, as Americans take a 
close look at their schools, they see 
a student population that is about 
to reach 50,000,000. According to 
a government estimate, 49,300,000 
young Americans are now attending 
schools and colleges. This figure, 
which sets an all-time record, repre- 
sents a 58% increase over the num- 
ber of students a dozen years ago. 

Children and young people in 
school and college make up nearly 
27% of our country’s population. 

Money problems. Because of the 
rapid growth in numbers of stu- 
dents, America has found it neces- 
sary to provide more and more 
teachers, school buildings, and 
equipment. Our total outlay on edu- 
cation last year was about 2614 bil- 
lion dollars. Spending on public 
elementary and high schools was ap- 
proximately 1614 billion, compared 
to 61% billion just 10 years earlier. 

No one can deny that the amounts 
of money spent on education in this 
country have increased rapidly. But 
have they gone up fast enough? 
Opinions differ. 

Abraham Ribicoff—U. S. Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—calls for additional boosts in 


outlays for school purposes. Some 
weeks ago he said: 

“As school opens this year, we 
lack at least 142,000 classrooms. 
What does this statistic mean? It 
means that hundreds of thousands 
of school children, lacking decent 
classrooms, are learning their les- 
sons in hallways, in basements, in 
ramshackle buildings ..., in double 
and even triple shifts. 

“And where are the teachers to 
teach the largest generation of 
Americans in our history? Are they 
attracted by decent salaries and 
community respect ...? Or are 
they diverted to more glamorous 
jobs by a society that has placed low 
value on a profession where the 
needs are highest?” 

The average salary for teachers in 














ADAPTED FROM R SSE IN ANGELES TIMES 
GOOD MINDS are vital if we are 
to maintain our position as a leader 
of free nations and outwit commu- 
nist lands in the cold war 


public elementary and high schools 
last year was $5,215. Earnings in 
this field have increased in recent 
times, but people who agree with 
Secretary Ribicoff point out that 
teachers still don’t receive as much 
as do the workers in various other 
professions which require no more 
training—and may even require 
less. 

On the other hand, certain Amer- 
icans argue that our country is al- 
ready spending enough on teachers’ 
salaries, school construction, ete. 

Republican Senator Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona and Senate GOP 
Leader Everett Dirksen of Illinois 
last spring labeled as a “false as- 
sumption” the idea that “our public 
schools are inadequately financed.” 
In the last 20 years, these lawmak- 
ers declare, our total spending on 
schools and colleges has risen about 
11 times as rapidly as has school 
enrollment. 

Senators Dirksen and Goldwater 
feel that many reports of “class- 
room shortages” are exaggerated, 
and they look upon the present rate 
of school construction—about 70,- 
000 classrooms per year—as ade- 
quate to meet such requirements as 
do exist. 

Also, the Senators argue that we 
are making “great strides” toward 
filling the need for qualified teach- 
ers, and they stress the point that 
teachers’ pay scales have been ris- 
ing in recent years. 

While both sides in the school- 
spending controversy mention the 
fact that Americans now use about 
6% of their national income on edu- 
cation, they disagree as to whether 
this is a generous amount. Senators 
Goldwater and Dirksen pointed out 
in their statement last spring that 
it compares very favorably with the 
percentage devoted to school pur- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Readers Say— 











We need and welcome the friend- 
ship of neutral lands such as British 
Guiana, which is in the process of 
gaining independence. When such 
areas show signs of friendliness 
toward communism, though, we 
should drop them from our list. 
They cannot be trusted in times of 
crisis. DONALD KLEIN, 

Miami, Florida 
* 

I feel that Senator Thurmond is 
correct in defending U. S. General 
Walker’s right to express himself 
on political issues. The right of 
free speech should not be withheld 
from members of our military serv- 
ices. Every American citizen has 
the right to state his views to any- 
one who will! listen. 

LINDA WETZEL, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
7 

If General Walker’s statements 
te his troops tended to undermine 
faith in our nation, he was wrong 
in speaking as he did. If, on the 
other hand, his views helped to 
stimulate patriotism and _ thus 
strengthen the morale of his troops, 
he acted correctly. 

DENNIS HOLT, 
Grants Pass, Oregon 
* 

It seems to me that the billions 
of dollars the U. S. may spend to 
send a man to the moon could be 
used more wisely to build shelters 
to protect the people against nuclear 
bombs. KAREN SARKOWITZ, 

Shelton, Washington 











HIO State University has 
worked out a generally effec- 
tive “strategy of study.” Condens- 
ing the basic rules into a shorthand 
form results in the following for- 


mula: Survey Q 8R. This is an 
easy reminder of the essential steps 
in a sound program of study: Sur- 
vey, Question, Read, Recite, and 
Re view. 

By surveying before your actual 
study, you get an overall view of 
the main area you will cover. Later 


you can fit the more specific details 
you learn into the general pattern. 
When you survey, look through the 
whole textbook, scan the table of 
contents, and study the summaries 
before you begin to read in earnest. 

To give a purpose to your study 
and a direction to your learning, 
you must question. Always read 
with a questioning mind, noting 
any areas which are unclear after 
the assignment has been completed. 
Review the trouble spots for your- 
self or make it a point to ask ques- 


tions concerning them in class. If 
there is a question section at the 
end of your text chapters, make 
good use of that. 

Avoid passive study. Read to 
answer the questions you may have 
asked as you skimmed earlier. Re- 
mind yourself that you are reading 
for understanding and recall, not 
merely to finish the assignment. 
Read everything. The graphs and 
pictures are not included in a text 
to fill up space. They are impor- 
tant, and often more informative 
than an entire page of print. 

For purposes of later review, 
make reading notes. Depending 
upon the method easiest for you, 
either underline in the book, make 
margin notations, or outline the 
material in a separate notebook. 

Recitation is a particularly help- 
ful way to learn, both when read- 
ing for the first time and when 
reviewing. To make certain that 
you understand and can recall all 
you have read, stop at intervals 
and recite the main points out loud. 

In this way you are using your 
ears as well as your eyes in study- 
ing. Recitation keeps your mind 
alert. In addition, it helps to cor- 
rect mistakes. Where you have 
misunderstood, recitation will often 
catch any vagueness or inconsisten- 
cies in your thinking. 

Review by surveying the text 
again. Try to recall and recite the 
main points under each heading. 
Your first review should follow im- 
mediately after you have studied 
the material. Schedule one or two 
other reviews before the final exam. 

The final review should be the 
most intensive, concentrating on 
recitation and paying particular 
attention to the earlier material 
which you have had more of a 
chance to forget. 

A last reminder: Avoid a “cram” 
review. Your study will be much 
easier and the information will stay 
with you longer if you spread the 
review over a space of several days 
or weeks, 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


F all the subjects you need to 

learn, none is more dependent 
upon personal effort than _ spell- 
ing. The rules that you study in 
English classes will help you with 
certain types of words. But most 
spelling is a matter of memorizing 
individual words. Although many 
are learned automatically from the 
printed page, others require a con- 
scious effort to master. To spell 
correctly with ease, you must dis- 
cover the words that give you 
trouble. 

We cannot know the difficult 
words for each of you, but here 
are some frequently misspelled ones 
with their trouble spots indicated: 


accommodate loneliness 
absence misspell 
all right necessary 
(never 1 word) noticeable 
analyze oceasion 
apparent personnel 
category (people) 
conscience parallel 
embarrass pamphlet 
exaggerate receive 
fourth recommend 
led (guided) ridiculous 
license separate 


You m'ght keep this type of list 
in your notebook by copying each 


Communism in Russia 





Revolt Against the Czars 


This is the eighth in a series of 
articles on communism, democracy, 
and other forms of political thought. 


HE Russian revolution of Febru- 

ary-March 1917 ended the long 
Czarist rule in that country. Czar 
Nicholas II and his family were ar- 
rested, and later executed by the 
communists. The rebellion did not 
bring realization of the Russians’ 
dream of a more prosperous life and 
freedom. 

A temporary government replaced 
the Czarist regime, but it was weak- 
ened by internal squabbles. One po- 
litical group favored some participa- 
tion by the people as well as im- 
proved living standards—but also 
wanted to keep control of the nation 
under a new Czar. Two other main 
groups were made up of Russians 
who believed in Marx’s ideas, but 
differed on how to carry them out. 

Moderate Marxists were known as 
Mensheviks (from a Russian word 
meaning minority). They believed 
conditions were not ripe for carry- 
ing out all of Marx’s revolutionary 
ideas. The Mensheviks favored help- 
ing the people under some type of 
democracy—in which capitalism 
would have a place. The Bolshevik 
(majority) Marxists were deter- 
mined to end capitalism and set up 
a communist dictatorship. 

First Premier of the temporary 
government was Prince Lvov, whose 
party favored monarchy. Taking of- 
fice in March, he was forced out in 
July. The new Premier was Alex- 
ander Kerensky, who regarded him- 
self as a believer in democracy. 

Kerensky, like Lvov, was unable 
to restore order in his country. He 
had to deal with unfulfilled demands 
of his people for food, land, and 
peace. But differences of opinion 
among his supporters, and his in- 
ability to give Russia decisive lead- 
ership, made it impossible for him 
to solve his country’s many prob- 
lems. Pressure from the Allies, who 
insisted that Russia continue fight- 
ing the Germans, convinced him that 
he should not take his nation out of 
World War I. 


yenin Returns to Russia 


As jhese events were unfolding, 
Nikolui Lenin was busy whipping 
up support for the Bolsheviks and 
calling for an overthrow of the tem- 
porary government. Lenin, who was 
living as an exile in Switzerland at 
the time the Czar was overthrown 
in Russia, made his way back to his 
homeland in the spring of 1917. The 
Germans provided him with money 
and arranged a special train to take 
him to Russia, in the hope that he 
would stir up unrest in that coun- 
try and cause it to get out of the 
war. 

Step by step, the Bolsheviks in- 
creased their power by ruthlessly 
crushing one opponent after 
another. They took over control of 





misspelled word from your own 
written work. Find its correct 
spelling in the dictionary, under- 
line its trouble spot, and review 
it often. Remove a word from your 
list only after you can write it 
effortlessly. —By ANNE WILLIAMS 
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the Soviets (councils) that sprang 
up everywhere to exercise local 
power because of the ineffectiveness 
of the central government. 

Even though the Red extremists 
had only a small following at the 
outset, they forged ahead rapidly 
because of confusion and lack of co- 
operation among Russia’s various 
anti-Bolshevik groups. Also, the 
Reds backed the popular demand for 
an immediate end to war with Ger- 
many, and promised the people food 
and land taken from large landhold- 
ers. 

Despite the appeal of their prom- 
ise of “peace, bread, and land,” the 
Bolsheviks did not dare to permit 
the national elections, scheduled for 
November, to take place. They 
feared they could not win over their 
more moderate opponents. 


Reds Take Over 


So early in the morning of No- 
vember 7 (October 25 according to 
the Russian calendar in use at the 
time), Lenin ordered his Bolshevik 
bands and army supporters to take 
over the government buildings in 
the then capital of Petrograd, (now 
Leningrad). The Reds struck 
swiftly at the temporary govern- 
ment’s headquarters in the Czar’s 
Winter Palace. Kerensky sought to 
rally troops against the attackers, 
but help came too little and too late. 

When it became apparent that the 
struggle against the Reds was hope- 
less, Kerensky fled from the capital 
in an American Embassy car. He 
hoped to raise an army at the front 
lines and return to fight the Bolshe- 
viks. But before he could get back 
to Petrograd, the Reds were in con- 
trol of the city. Within a few days, 
the disciplined communist gangs 
were in control of most major Rus- 
sian cities. 

(Next week we shall discuss 
world reaction to the Red seizure 
of power in Russia.) 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Abubakar Balewa—ah-boo’bah-car 
bah-lay’wah 


Cheddi Jagan—jeh’di jay’gin 
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Stable Nigeria 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in places this waterway, with its 
black silt, is as dark as ink. 

The capital city of Lagos lies on 
an island, separated from the main- 
land by a shallow lagoon. In the 
middle of the city, glittering new 
structures tower over acres of low, 
tin-roofed buildings. Small shops 
with open fronts display mounds of 
vegetables, trays of beads, and bolts 
of scarlet cloth. 

Diverse peoples. Most of Nige- 
ria’s 35,000,000 people are Negroes, 
but they vary greatly and speak 
many different tongues. English is 
spoken widely, though, and is used 
in the legislative houses. 

North of the Niger and Benue 
Rivers, the principal tribe is the 
Hausa. This re- 
gion, long domi- 
nated by sultans 
and other Mos- 
lem officials, is 
the most unde- 
veloped part of 
the country. 

In southeast- 
ern Nigeria 
dwell the Ibo 
tribesmen, an 
industrious and energetic people, 
many of whom are traders and 
small merchants. In the southwest 
live the Yoruba. A proud people, 
they are often considered the most 
advanced of the Nigerians. Their 
region is richer in resources and 
more developed than the others. 

Most Nigerians lack the conven- 
iences that we take for granted in 
the United States. Millions live in 
shacks and huts without running 
water or electricity. Average per 
capita income is under $100 a year. 

Yet conditions are beginning to 
improve. Slum-clearance projects 
are being carried out in Lagos. Af- 
rica’s first television station south 
of the Sahara is at Ibadan. 

Some 150 years ago, Nigeria 
formed a part of the notorious re- 
gion known as the “Slave Coast.” 
Coastal tribes captured their ene- 
mies and sold them to European and 
American slave dealers. Many of 
our Negro citizens are descended 





Margery Michelmore 
stirred Nigeria Peace 
Corps dispute 





from Africans who were trans- 
ported as slaves to America from 
what is today Nigeria. 

Farming & industry. Nigeria is 
almost entirely an agricultural 
country. Food crops include yams, 
rice, cassava, and millet. Main ex- 
port crops are peanuts, cacao (from 
which chocolate is made), and palm 
oil (used in making soap). Cattle 
are raised in the north. Mahogany 
is a leading timber product. 

The nation’s industries today con- 
sist largely of a few textile mills 
and cement plants as well as a num- 
ber of factories for canning beef 
and fruit. But mineral resources 
furnish the basis for future indus- 
trial growth. 

Nigeria is a leading tin producer, 
and furnishes about three-fourths 
of the world’s columbite, a metal 
used in making alloys for jet en- 
gines. Coal, iron, silver, lead, and 
tungsten have been found. Drillers 
struck oil a few years ago in the 
coastal swamps, and production is 
now about 10,000,000 tons a year. 

New government. Nigeria be- 
came independent on October 1, 
1960—a little more than a year 
ago. Previously it had been under 
British rule for many years. 

During the period in which the 
nearby Congo has been the scene of 
prolonged strife, Nigeria has calmly 
taken its place among the world’s 
independent nations. One reason 
for the orderly change-over is that 
there has been no clash of interests 
between natives and Europeans. 
Very few Europeans ever settled 
permanently in Nigeria, and there 
are no disputes over land ownership. 

Another reason for Nigeria’s sta- 
bility is the preparations that were 
made for self-rule during the last 
15 years of British control. When 
the British departed, native civil 
servants had been trained to carry 
out the tasks of government. 

Like the United States, Nigeria 
has a federal form of government. 
The Northern, Western, and East- 
ern Regions each has a government 
with much the same responsibilities 
that our state governments have. 

Corresponding to the U. S. Con- 
gress is the 2-house federal legisla- 
ture which meets at Lagos. Heading 
the government, Prime Minister Sir 
Abubakar Balewa commands wide 
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NIGERIA has an area of 356,500 
square miles, about that of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas combined 


respect for his efficiency, honesty, 
and moderation. 

Nigeria has chosen to retain 
friendly ties with the British as a 
member of the Commonwealth, a 
group composed of Britain and 
many of its former possessions that 
cooperate in trade. 

Looking ahead. Nigeria’s officials 
are spurring both farm and indus- 
trial development. A key project 
is a big dam planned for the upper 
Niger. The electricity produced 
there will be used to light homes, to 
pump water, to provide power for 
new factories, and for other pur- 
poses. 

More schools are another of Ni- 
geria’s goals. While that nation 
has many more trained people than 
does the Congo, the fact remains 
that over 80% of Nigerians cannot 
read and write. 

Postcard incident. Recently a 
number of members of the U. S. 
Peace Corps arrived in Nigeria, 
prepared to serve as teachers. One 
of them became involved in a much- 
publicized incident. 

Margery Michelmore of the Peace 
Corps wrote a postcard to a friend 
in the United States in which she 
said that “we were really not pre- 
pared for the squalor and absolutely 
primitive living conditions. . . .” 
Her other statements on the card 
were of a similar nature, but she 
concluded with the remark that be- 
ing in Nigeria was “a very reward- 
ing experience.” 

Miss Michelmore lost the card be- 
fore mailing it. Nigerian students 
found it, read it, and reacted an- 
grily. They mimeographed copies 
and distributed them widely. Some 
Nigerians demanded withdrawal of 
the Peace Corps. 

All indications are that Miss 
Michelmore’s comments on Nigeria 
were accurate. By U. S. standards, 
living conditions there can hardly 
be judged other than primitive. 

But while her statements ring 
true, it would have been prudent for 
her to have kept them to herself. 
Newly independent people are in- 
variably sensitive to anything that 
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might possibly be construed as criti- 
cism. Proud of their freedom, they 
do not like to be reminded by out- 
siders of how far their land has 
to go to become a modern nation. 

The event gave Prime Minister 
Sir Abubakar’s opponents—who 
are in a definite minority—an op- 
portunity to let off steam. Some 
are fiery nationalists, impatient for 
swifter progress in bringing Ni- 
geria into the modern world. The 
Prime Minister ignored their de- 
mands that the Peace Corps be 
withdrawn. 

The incident does, however, bring 
home one fact—that it is difficult 
for most Americans to realize just 
how undeveloped some: of the new 
nations are. Even though Miss 
Michelmore had been warned of 
what to expect during her Peace 
Corps training, the conditions she 
found in Nigeria were far more 
primitive than she had expected. 
The incident may have had lasting 
value if it brings home to more 
Americans the true plight of mil- 
lions of people in underdeveloped 
lands throughout the world. 

U. S. assistance. Indications are 
that we will step up our aid to 
Nigeria. It is expected to total 
more than $6,000,000 this year. We 
are considering helping that nation 
build a dam on the Niger. 

U. S. officials feel that Nigeria is 
an excellent risk for the future. 
Though it follows a middle course 
in world affairs, its leaders plainly 
prefer western democracy to com- 
munism. Our leaders feel that Ni- 
geria is a country to watch. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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The Story of the Week 


Two New UN Members 
Weaken Red China Bid 


When Red China’s bid for United 
Nations membership comes up for 
a vote this year, the communist land 
won't be able to count on a group 
of African countries known as the 
“Brazzaville Group.” Formerly un- 
der French rule, these countries re- 
ceived their name from meetings 
held in the Congo’s capital of Braz- 
zaville. 

The Brazzaville lands promised 
not to vote for Red China’s admis- 
sion to the UN when Nationalist 
China agreed not to veto the bid of 
Mongolian People’s Republic for 
membership in the world body. If 
the Nationalists had vetoed that 
land’s bid for membership—as they 
very much wanted to do—Russia 
would have vetoed United Nations 
membership for Mauritania (see 
September 11 issue of this paper). 
The latter country is a sister re- 
public of the Brazzaville Group. 

Meanwhile, now that Mongolia 
and Mauritania have been admitted 
to the UN, the world body’s mem- 
bership stands at 103. This change 
may be made on your classroom’s 
World Chart by erasing the foot- 
note numbers next to the names of 
the 2 new UN members. 


World Protests Against 
Soviet Nuclear Tests 


“The Russian explosion of a giant 
nuclear bomb was a horrible thing.” 
Prime Minister Nehru of India. 
“The Soviet Union is guilty of 
conscienceless contempt of world 


opinion.”—A Ceylon newspaper. 
“Russia is spreading the ashes of 
death over the world.’’—A paper in 


Tokyo, Japan. 

These were a few of the bitter 
protests from all corners of the 
world against Russia’s extensive nu- 
clear tests of the past 2 months— 
particularly over the explosions of 


giant bombs the Reds set off in Oc- 
tober. 

A short time ago, the United Na- 
tions added its voice of protest. The 
world body approved a resolution 
urging Moscow not to explode the 
50-megaton nuclear bomb that the 


Reds planned to test at the end of. 


October. (Russia ignored the plea 
and exploded the giant bomb any- 
way. There were indications that 
its destructive force was even 
greater than the 50 megatons orig- 
inally announced by Khrushchev.) 

Meanwhile, the northern half of 
the globe has been bracing itself for 
continued heavy doses of fallout 
from the Soviet nuclear tests. Par- 
ticularly large amounts of the poi- 
sonous particles are expected to 
drop down with the spring rains. 

The United States and other coun- 
tries are increasing the number of 
stations to measure fallout, and are 
stepping up research to combat its 
dangers te human life. 


Dilemma for U. S. on 
Its Testing Program 


Scientists generally agree that 
Moscow spent much of the time over 
the past 3 years—during which 
Russia and the United States prom- 
ised not to explode nuclear weapons 
—preparing for the tests that the 
Reds conducted this fall. Uncle Sam, 
during that time, apparently made 
no such extensive preparations. 

Now that the Soviets say they are 
concluding their tests, what action 
should the United States take on the 
question of nuclear experiments in 
the atmosphere? 

Some Americans feel we must go 
ahead with such tests immediately. 
The Washington Evening Star, sup- 
porting this view, says: 

“For 15 years, our security and 
the security of the entire non- 
communist world has been based on 
the nuclear superiority of the 
United States. Nothing else stands 
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between us and Red domination— 
either through conquest or black- 
mail. The Russian tests, at the least, 
mean that they are whittling away 
at our margin of superiority. If it 
is lost, the shield is gone—and the 
road will be open to the communist 
goal of world domination.” 

Other Americans disagree. They 
argue: “If we do resume atmos- 
pheric testing, we will lose support 
around the globe. The Soviets made 
enemies and we gained friends as a 
result of the recent massive nuclear 
testing by the Reds. Though we 
might make gains in developing new 
weapons as a result of resuming the 
experiments, these would be out- 
weighed by the loss of world sup- 
port.” 


Our Space “Needles” 
Attacked and Defended 


Despite protests from Russia, and 
from some western scientists, the 
United States is going ahead with 
“Project West Ford.” Under this 
experiment, our scientists plan to 





HERBERT HOOVER, 3ist Presi- 
dent of our country (1929-1933), is 
a busy man. At 87, he still puts in 
10 hours a day at his desk in New 
York City. Since leaving the White 
House, Mr. Hoover has carried out 
four big assignments for Presidents, 
written 12 books and started an- 
other, answered hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters, and collected money 
for the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
Fishing is his hobby. 





OUR THREE LIVING EX-PRESIDENTS 


HARRY TRUMAN, at 77, is also 
an active man who keeps up with 
many interests. The 33rd President 
(1945-1953) works at his office in 
Independence, Missouri, enjoys long 
daily walks, writes books and 
speeches, and takes part in political 
affairs of the Democratic Party. 
The former President and Mrs. Tru- 
man often travel to New York City 
to visit their daughter, Margaret, 
and her family. 





DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 71, 
is frequently in the news. The 34th 
President (1953-1961) and his wife 
live on a farm near Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. Since leaving the 
White House, he has written arti- 
cles, appeared on TV, campaigned 
for Republican candidates, and con- 
ferred with President Kennedy. A 
soldier for 41 years, he is again a 
five-star general—the rank he earned 
in World War II. : 














WIDE WORLD 
Akiko Yamamata wears modern clothes 
on a date (left) and in office where she works. At home, she dons traditional 
kimono with help of her mother as grandmother looks on. 


“bounce” radio signals off a band of 
350,000,000 tiny copper needles, or 
wires, placed into a 2,100-mile-high 
orbit around the globe last month. 
If all goes well, the copper band of 
needles may be in position for ex- 
tensive tests by mid-November. 
American scientists hope Project 
West Ford will lead to radio trans- 
mission that cannot be jammed. 
Therefore, if successful, the ex- 
periment will make it possible for 
us to send messages freely to peo- 
ple living behind the Iron Curtain. 
Many of these are now jammed or 
blocked, by Soviet transmitters. 
Moscow is believed to oppose 
Project West Ford because it fears 
the experiment will enable us to 
reach all Red-dominated people with 
radio messages. Some western sci- 
entists are against the idea because 
they feel the copper belt might in- 
terfere with studies of space. 
Our officials in charge of the 
project do not believe it will affect 
other types of space research. 


Nation Honors Its War 
Veterans This Week 


Communities across the nation 
will hold parades and other special 
observances on November 11 to 
honor men and women who have 
served in America’s armed forces. 

Until a few years ago, November 
11 was observed as Armistice Day 
—the day on which fighting in 
World War I came to an end in 1918. 
But in 1954, Congress authorized 
the President to proclaim Novem- 
ber 11 as Veterans Day—a special 
occasion to pay honor and tribute 
to our fighting men of all wars. 


Tension Mounts in 
Divided German City 


As we went to press, tension was 
increasing in Berlin. Red East 
German police demanded that all 
American civilians—those having 
cars with official plates as well as 
tourists—show identification cards 
before permitting them to enter 
East Berlin. American officials re- 
fused to comply with this order. 
They were backed up by U. S. armed 
troops as well as tanks. At the 
same time, Soviet tanks moved to 
the border area. 
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Our officials say they have a 
legal right to travel freely between 
West and East Berlin under joint 
Western-Soviet agreements. They 
also refuse to deal with East Ger- 
man police because we do not recog- 
nize the communist regime as the 
legal East German government. 

Disputes over these issues have 
led to tense moments in Berlin, and 
a serious incident there might cause 
a flare-up of fighting at any time. 
The situation was eased temporar- 
ily, at least, when the Soviets moved 
their tanks one mile back from the 
border, and we did likewise a short 
time afterwards. 


Big Boost for Our 
Race into Space 


American scientists are now pre- 
dicting that we may be able to send 
a man to the moon before the end of 
the 1960’s, instead of 1971 as was 
formerly believed. The new pre- 
diction was made after a highly suc- 
cessful firing of the powerful Sat- 
urn rocket about 10 days ago. 

The Saturn—a monster as high 
as a 20-story building—has an en- 
gine with 1,500,000 pounds of 
thrust. That compares with 365,000 
pounds of thrust developed by our 
largest rocket in use, the Atlas. The 
Saturn also tops the power of Rus- 
sia’s largest known rocket, which is 
believed to generate about 800,000 
pounds of thrust. 

It will be about 1964, however, 
before the Saturn can put useful 
payloads into space. Meanwhile, we 
(and undoubtedly Russia) will be 
working on still larger rockets. 


Controversial Prime 
Minister of Guiana 
Should we give aid to Prime Min- 


ister Cheddi Jagan’s Guiana—a land 
that will not be completely free of 





JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


CHEDDI JAGAN of British Guiana 


British supervision for some time 
yet? Dr. Jagan asked for U. S. help 
during his recent visit here. 

Some Americans contend: “We 
should help Guiana even though its 
leader supports pro-Red ideas. If 
we don’t help him, Russia will, 
thereby further increasing Soviet 
influence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Besides, Dr. Jagan has re- 
peatedly said he has no intention 
of joining the Soviet camp when 
Guiana becomes free.” 

Other citizens argue: “Cheddi 
Jagan is an avowed supporter of 


GRASS CARPET. 


being washed away by rain. 


It’s a mat containing seed and fertilizer. 
weeks, grass is growing and the mat begins to disintegrate. 





url 
In about 2 
This method is 
said to be cheaper than old-fashioned planting and to prevent seeds from 


Carpet is made by Troy Turf Division of Troy 


Mills, address 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


communist ideas; therefore it would 
be extremely foolhardy for us to 
help him. Fidel Castro, when he 
first took over Cuba, also said he 
had no intention of joining the So- 
viet camp. Yet he did so a short 
time later. We have no assurances 
that Dr. Jagan will not do likewise.” 

Dr. Jagan, 43, is no newcomer to 
the United States. He studied at 
Howard and Northwestern Univer- 
sities, becoming a dentist. At North- 
western he met and married Janet 
Rosenberg, an American who was 
active in communist groups. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jagan returned to 
Guiana where he practiced dentistry 
and went into politics. He and his 
wife organized the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party—made up largely of 
pro-Reds—and won control of 
Guiana’s colonial government. In 
the latest elections held last August, 
Dr. Jagan was again the winner. 


Bonn Is Reported to 
Agree on Berlin Plan 


When the allies discuss the future 
of Berlin with the Soviets, they may 
have a new proposal to make to the 
Reds. It calls for a free, united 
Berlin, made up of western as well 
as communist portions of the 
former German capital. 

West Germany has recently in- 
dicated that she might be willing 
to accept such a plan. This is a 
change in Bonn’s policies, for the 
West Germans have long insisted 
on keeping their ties with West 
Berlin in any settlement of that 
city’s future. 

This plan, if proposed, will put 
Russia on the spot. She has sug- 
gested making West Berlin a free 
city, but she undoubtedly will not 
like the idea of including East Ber- 
lin in the arrangement. 
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A man walked into a stationery 
store, asked to buy a ballpoint pen. 
The salesman showed him one that 
was guaranteed to write over 
butter. 

“How much?” asked the cus- 
tomer. ; 

“Ten bucks,” said the salesman. 

The customer thought for a mo- 
ment. “That’s more than I expected 
to pay,” he explained. “Do you have 
a pen that writes over margarine?” 

* 

A lady diner called the waiter 
over to her table and complained: 
“Waiter, these beans seem very 
stringy.” 

“Perhaps it would help, madam,” 
suggested the waiter with a raised 
eyebrow, “if you tried eating them 
with your hat veil up.” 

* 

A Texan met a friend on the 
street one day, and the two fell into 
conversation. “Tell me,” said his 
friend, “do all Texans have phones 
in their limousines?” 

“Well,” replied the man, “almost 
all do. However, I have a poor rel- 


ative who has only one Cadillac and 
he has a pay telephone in it.” 


* 


When everything else fails, why 
not try doing what the teacher sug- 
gests? 
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HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“And this, my good friend, is our 
famous wash-and-wear suit.” 


Nation’s Schools 


1. Is the total number of students 
in U. S. schools and colleges about to 
reach 20,000,000; 35,000,000; 50,000,- 
000; or 65,000,000? 

2. In recent years have our total 
outlays for education been increasing, 
decreasing, or staying about the 
same? 

3. Give both sides of the contro- 
versy over whether we as a nation 
are spending enough on our schools. 

4. About what portion of the money 
for public elementary and high schools 
is now furnished by the federal gov- 
ernment: 4% 14%, 24%, or 40%? 

5. Did Congress adopt President 
Kennedy’s plan for a big expansion of 
federal school aid? Give pro-and-con 
arguments on such a program. 

6. With respect to the job faced by 
our high schools, what important 
change has occurred since the late 
1800's? 

7. What does Senator Fulbright say 
about the importance of political edu- 
cation in a democracy? 


1. Do you or do you not favor a 
sizable increase in federal financial 
aid to the schools? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2. In general, do you feel that the 
schools are doing their jobs well and 
are providing adequate courses of 
study? Explain your position. 


Nigeria Sets Example 

1. Identify and locate Lagos and 
Niger. 

2. What are living conditions like 
in Nigeria? 

3. Describe that nation’s economy. 


4. Give some of the reasons for the 
orderly change-over from colonial sta- 
tus to independence. 


5. How are Nigeria’s leaders aim- 
ing to develop their country? 

6. What lessons may be learned 
from the “postcard incident’’? 


7. To what extent is the United 
States helping Nigeria? 


Following criticism of the U. S. 
Peace Corps by certain Nigerians, do 
think that the entire group should 

ve been withdrawn? Why, or why 
not? 


Miscellaneous 
1. What incidents are causing 
mounting tension in Berlin? 


2. Why do some Americans feel we 
should help Guiana? What do others 
say on this question? 


8. Who are the nation’s 3 living 
former Presidents? 


4. What development has put Al- 
bania in the news spotlight? 


5. Give some reasons that made it 
possible for the Reds to gain control 
of Russia in 1917. 


References 


“The Kennedy Proposals for Fed- 
eral Aid to Education—Pro & Con,” 
Congressional Digest, August-Septem- 
ber. 


“Why Nigeria Is ‘Different,’” by 
David E. Lilienthal, New York Time 
Magazine, June 11 


“Nigeria: Quiet Giant,” Newsweek, 
July 31. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


In the next issue, main articles 
will deal with: (1) The current 
controversy over the quality of TV 
programs; (2) South Viet Nam 
and neighbors. 
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Education Week 


(Concluded from page 1) 


poses in earlier times—1.4% in 
1890, for instance. 

According to others, it is still a 
pitifully small outlay to meet the 
demands of education in our modern 
world—especially in a country that 
spends many billions every year on 
luxuries and amusements. 


What part should be played by 
the U. S. government in education? 


This was one of the most bitterly 
disputed questions in the 1961 ses- 
sion of Congress, and—as some of 
our readers know—it is the cur- 
rent interscholastic debate topic. 

The U. S. government now helps 
to finance a variety of educational 
programs. For instance, it gives 
aid for school construction in areas 
where the population has expanded 
because of large-scale defense activ- 
ity. The National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) estimates that about 
1% of the money obtained by our 
public elementary and high schools 
comes from federal sources. (Local 
governments provide 56% and the 
states furnish 40%.) 

Federal aid is also given in vari- 
ous forms at the college level. An 
example: the student loan program, 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. It had, by mid- 
1961, helped an estimated 230,000 
students attend college. 

President Kennedy wants to ex- 
pand U. S. government outlays for 
education. After taking office, he 
tried unsuccessfully te obtain con- 
gressional approval of measures for 
this purpose. The plan he outlined 
would have given the states nearly 
2.3 billion dollars, over a 3-year pe- 
riod, for their public elementary 
and high schools. The President 
also recommended an extensive pro- 
gram of aid to colleges. 

People who opposed any expan- 
sion of federal school aid argued 
that education is not a job for the 
central government. Dr. Harley 
Lutz, speaking for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, said: 


CONTROVERSIAL _— 


— 


— 


———_ 


TOTAL 


1949: 31,200,000 


ENROLLMENT (NOW: 49,300,000 


GRADES 1949: 22,200,000 


NOW: 34,200,000 


GRADES f 1949: 6,400,000 
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NOW: 10,800,000 


1949: 2,600,000 
NOW: 4,300,000 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE NUMBER of young people attending school increases year after year 


“Public education, at any and all 
levels, [is not] a truly national task. 
The American tradition has always 
been for local or a combination of 
local, state, and private . . . financ- 
ing [of schools]... . 

‘‘Federal support of education 
means a transfer of responsibility 
... from Main Street to Washing- 
ton. It means federal rather than 
local control.” 

Opponents also argued that we 
should concentrate on reducing fed- 
eral spending and taxation, so that 
our state and local governments 
could more easily raise revenue for 
schools and other purposes. 

Defenders of the President’s plan 
insisted that education is a national 
problem. Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Ribicoff said: 
“Each year, 5,000,000 Americans 
move across state lines.” As a re- 
sult, he argued, the influence of poor 
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FRED ©. SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES.DISPATCH 
HEAD WINDS of controversy have held back congressional action on 
the type of federal program that President Kennedy wants for our schools 


schools in one region is soon felt in 
other parts of the country. 

President Kennedy maintained 
that some of our less prosperous 
states and communities simply can’t 
afford to build and operate adequate 
schools, and that such localities— 
especially—need federal help. 

The Chief Executive insisted that 
his aid program would not put 
schools under control of the national 
government, since actual spending 
of the federal grants would be done 
by state and local officials. 

Religious issues were brought into 
the fight. The President opposed 
direct aid to parochial (church-op- 
erated) schools, contending that it 
would violate Constitutional rules 
for separation of church and state. 
But many congressmen felt that the 
parochial institutions, which serve 
well over 5,000,000 elementary and 
high school students, should be 
given substantial assistance. Any 
other course, it was argued, would 
be unfair to taxpayers whose chil- 
dren attend these schools. 

It seems likely that the school-aid 
controversy will erupt again next 
year when Congress meets. 

Expanded role. Our schools—re- 
gardless of how they are supported 
financially—carry far heavier re- 
sponsibilities now than in earlier 
times. Early secondary schools and 
colleges were intended for relatively 
few people—mainly those who were 
preparing for such professions as 
law or the ministry. In 1890, only 
7% of the nation’s high-school-age 
boys and girls were still pursuing 
their studies. By now, the figure 
is over 90%. 

Because of this massive change, 
schools face a job entirely differ- 
ent from that which they for- 
merly did. Courses of study, once 
designed for a small and select 
group, have been enlarged to pro- 
vide training in a variety of voca- 
tional fields for the average youth. 

Also, new methods and new equip- 
ment have been introduced. Tele- 
vision, for example, has proved to 
be a valuable tool when used with 


other aids by efficient teachers. 


Are America’s schools doing a 
really effective job? 


There is endless debate on this 
point. In the opinions of certain 
critics, the schools try to teach so 
many different subjects that they 
don’t give thorough instruction in 
any. There has been neglect, it is 
argued, of tough basic courses such 
as history and mathematics. 

Other persons say these charges 
have always been exaggerated; and 
they also point out that many 
schools have stepped up their re- 
quirements in science, mathematics, 
and languages during the last few 
years—largely because of realiza- 
tion that we face a vital contest 
with Russia for world leadership. 

Likewise, large numbers of 
schools are putting new emphasis 
on political education, for reasons 
given as follows by J. W. Fulbright 
of Arkansas, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“As badly as we need scientists 
and linguists, we [have still greater 
need for] people who are capable of 
evaluating the work of the scien- 
tists and of making the enormously 
complicated . . . political decisions 
that are called for if we are to 
adjust our policies and our lives to 
our scientific progress. 

“The age of the amateur is over. 
We can no longer look [solely] to 
common sense knowledge, if we are 
to pass good judgments on the new 
kind of life-and-death political- 
scientific questions which have 
become the leading questions of 
modern government. In addition to 
common sense, we need exact knowl- 
edge, which we can come by only 
through hard study shared in by 
everyone.” 

Senator Fulbright continues: 
“Unless we become a nation of 
statesmen-scientists. ... a handful 
of experts will make decisions for 
the rest of us, and we shall have 
no exact basis for knowing whether 
they decided well.” 

—By ToM MYER 
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Geography 


Red Albania 


JOKE that is now widely told 
about Red Albania goes thus: 

Two men are watching the con- 
struction of a big building in the 
land’s capital, Tirana. “What is 
being built here?” asks one. “The 
new Soviet Embassy,” the other re- 
plies. ‘Who will live there when 
it is finished?” the first man in- 
quires. “The Chinese, of course,” 
is the reply. 

The joke pointedly refers to the 
increasing influence that Red China 
now has in Albania, while that of 
the Russian Reds has declined. So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev has crit- 
icized Albania’s communist boss, 
Enver Hoxha, who did not send a 
delegation to the latest Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow. 

Khrushchev holds that Albania is 
not following Soviet foreign poli- 
cies. Red China defends the Al- 
banian viewpoint. 

The dispute between giant Rus- 
sia and pygmy Albania has been 
going on for some time. Several 
thousands of Russian technicians 
who once worked in Albania have 
returned home. Red China is the 
chief sponsor of assistance to the 
little European country now. 

With an area of 11,100 square 
miles, Albania is about the size of 
Maryland and is the smallest of 
Europe’s communist nations. It is 
nestled between Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and fronts on the Adriatic 
Sea. Except for fertile lowlands 
along the coast, this little land con- 
sists mostly of rugged mountains. 

Population is 1,566,000, including 
150,000 who live in the capital, 
Tirana. It is partly modern, but 
most of the country is drab. In fact, 
Albania is by far the most primitive 
of European nations, and its peo- 
ple are mainly very poor farmers 
and herdsmen with litéle education. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Tough mountaineers are gener- 
ally grouped under chieftains in 
clans and often carry on feuds 
against one another. They live in 
stone houses surrounded by stone 
walls. If attacked, they can fire on 
raiders through slots for rifles built 
into both houses and walls. 

The mountaineers wear white 
caps, as do most Albanian men. 
White clothing is added to the cap 
in winter to blend with the snow, 
and thus protect a raider when he 
tries to surprise an enemy. 

Roads are mostly poor, and don- 
keys are a favorite means of trans- 
portation. Automobiles are few, 
about 1 for every 915 people. Rail- 
ways do not extend more than 100 





WIDE WORLD 
DUPLICATE of a typical American schoolroom during the late 1800’s when 
stoves often were used for heat and kerosene lamps furnished lighting 


Yesterday and Today 





Growth of Education 


ODAY, a good many American 

school buildings are old, and 
many that are new and well 
equipped are overcrowded. In cer- 
tain areas, teachers are in short 
supply (see page 1 article). 

Even so, students of today are 
generally far better off than were 
boys and girls who attended schools 
in earlier times. In colonial days 
and for many years afterwards, 
school buildings were usually 
wooden structures. Most of them 
had only 1 room. 


Good Schools Elsewhere 


Just as there are fine buildings 
and good teachers in our country 
today, there are good educational 
facilities in other nations. The 
school system in Sweden, for exam- 
ple, is among the finest in the 
world. So is that in Switzerland. 

In many parts of the world, how- 
ever, educational standards are low. 
Available materials for school use 
are few, and conditions are com- 
parable to those in early America. 

Blackboards, colored maps, and 
attractively printed textbooks that 
are taken for granted in our modern 
schools were not known in earlier 
times. In colonial days, birchbark 
was often used for paper, and char- 
coal took the place of pencils. 

In Afghanistan today, many 
schools use a mixture of mud, reeds, 
lamp black, and kerosene to make 
a blackboard. Indonesia and a num- 
ber of other countries have de- 
pended on U. S. or UN aid for 
equipment needed in chemistry and 
physics classes. There is frequently 
a shortage of textbooks in Asian 
and African schools, many of which 
are helped by donations of books 
from our country and others. 





miles. There is only 1 phone for 
every 283 people, 1 radio for every 
39, and no TV. 

Corn is a major agricultural crop, 
and corn bread is a staple food. 
Sheep and other livestock are 
raised, and olives and figs are 
grown in coastal areas. Some pe- 
troleum, copper, and other minerais 
are produced. Cement is one of 
the few industries. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 


A large number of teen-aged 
young people in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America are fortunate if they 
can go to school for 3 or 4 years. 
Such was the case in the American 
colonies during the early 1600’s. 
Then, a teen-ager often worked 
from sunup to sundown on a farm. 

There were a number of small 
schools in the American colonies, 
though, and the early settlers had a 
background of knowledge from 
Europe that made it possible for 
them to provide education under 
difficult circumstances. In the 
1640’s, Massachusetts, to name one 
colony, undertook the task of seeing 
that every town should provide some 
schooling for the young. Emphasis 
then, however, was mostly on the 
teaching of trades so that everyone 
would be trained to work. 

Today, in Africa, as well as large 
parts of Latin America and Asia, 
the emphasis is also on training 
persons to work efficiently on farms 
and in shops and factories. There 
is need for such instruction (as 
there was for us in the 1600's) 
among the world’s new nations in 
order to create a thriving industry 
that can raise living standards. 


Compulsory School Attendance 


Connecticut was a pioneer among 
our early states in making educa- 
tion general, a goal that many of 
the new nations of today have not 
yet attained. Connecticut passed a 
law in 1813 requiring that all the 
thousands of children working in 
factories be taught to read and 
write. Massachusetts adopted a 
similar law. 

Horace Mann, a young lawyer in 
Massachusetts, did a great deal to 
advance the idea of education for 
all. Riding on horseback over his 
state’s muddy roads to talk with 
people in many communities, he 
campaigned for a compulsory edu- 
cation law. Massachusetts adopted 
such a law in the 1850’s. It re- 
quired everyone between the ages 
of 8 and 14 to go to school, but for 
only 12 weeks in each year. 

Slowly thereafter the idea of free, 
public education spread throughout 
the United States. Our present 
modern. school system is the result. 





Monthly Test 











NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated October 9, 16, 23, and 30. 


Scoring: If grades are to be caleu- 
lated on a percentage basis, we suggest 
that a deduction of 3 points be made 
for every wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each 
of the following items, select the cor- 
rect answer and write its letter on 
your answer sheet. 


1. France is (a) enjoying better- 
than-average industrial conditions, but 
certain farm groups are having hard 
times; (b) en ier rfect economic 
conditions in all fields; (c) enjoying 
better-than-average farm conditions, 
but industry is lagging; (d) in the 
midst of a severe depression. 


2. The UN General Assembly has 
the authority to (a) force members to 
take military measures against coun- 
tries that commit aggression; (b) de- 
bate issues, make recommendations, 
and try to get nations to settle their 
disputes peaceably; (c) exclude na- 
tions purely on grounds that they are 
communistic; (d) compel nations to 
takes their disputes to World Court. 


3. The non-communist nations now 
willing to admit Red China to the 
UN believe that (a) it is a peace- 
loving state; (b) there is no hope of 
a successful world-wide disarmament 
agreement without bringing that coun- 
try into the UN; (c) its admission to 
the world body would bring about a 
better balance between the communist 
nations and the free world. 


4. When a dispute arises between 
nations, they (a) are forced to take 
it to the International Court of Jus- 
tice for a decision; (b) are compelled 
to have it investigated by a UN com- 
mittee; (c) must notify the Security 
Council immediately; (d) may volun- 
tarily submit it to the World Court, 
but, having done so, must agree to 
obey the Court. 


5. President de Gaulle’s chief prob- 
lem is (a) working out a plan to bring 
independence to Tunisia; (b) regain- 
ing control of the military base at 
Bizerte; (c) restoring diplomatic re- 
lations with Egypt; (d) bringing 
peace to Algeria. 


6. With regard to federal aid for 
education, Congress (a) cut off all aid; 
(b) greatly reduced the amount of 
federal aid to schools; (c) voted to 
grant more money than ever before 
for new school projects; (d) decided 
to continue its program to provide 
funds for schools in communities that 
have grown because of nearby military 
bases and federal offices. 


7. The principal lawmaking body in 
France is the (a) President’s Cabi- 
net; (b) Parliament;, (c) National 
Assembly; (d) Congress. 


8. The President of Egypt is (a) 
Gamal Abdel Nasser; (b) Chou En- 
lai; (c) Mao Tse-tung; (d) Shukri 
al-Kuwatly. 


9. Compared to Syria in area, Egypt 
is (a) twice as large; (b) more than 
5 times as large; (c) almost 10 times 
as large; (d) about the same size. 


10. The Arab world is in a stra- 
tegic position because (a) it is located 
at the crossroads of 3 continents; (b) 
it controls all the world’s supply of 
oil; (c) it forms a buffer zone between 
the communist and neutral nations. 


11. One of the aims of the Alliance 
for Progress is (a) to help develop 
the coffee industries of Latin America; 
(b) to develop 1 major crop or prod- 
uct in each country to bring pros- 
perity; (c) to promote social and eco- 
nomic progress throughout the area; 
(d) to change small farms into large- 
scale plantation holdings. 


12. The statement of policy by our 
nation which warned European na- 
tions to keep hands off independent 
governments in this hemisphere and 
not to seek more colonies in the New 
World is called the (a) Good Neighbor 
Policy; (b) Alliance for Progress; (c) 
Pan American Charter; (d) Monroe 
Doctrine. 


13. Which of the following nations 
did not sign the charter of the Alliance 
for Progress? (a) Bolivia; (b) Cuba; 
(c) Brazil; (d) Colombia. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, 
or phrase that best completes the 
statement. 


The ss Sef 
siembaaaias of 6 European nations 
which have formed a partnership to 
cooperate in economic affairs. 

15. Mongi Slim from — 
is the new President of the UN | Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

16. The use of the _________ has 
in most cases, paralyzed the UN Se- 
curity Council. 

17. One plan the Russians submitted 
for repiacing the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral is known as the lining Oey 
named fur a Russian team of three 
aera 
The name given to the UN office 
is the 





stz 7 
19. The capital of Sy ria is 


Identify the following persons. 
Choose the correct description from 
the list below. Write the letter which 
precedes that description opposite the 
number of the appropriate person. 


James E. Webb 
. General Maxwell Taylor 
. Mike Mansfield 

John McCormack 
. Everett Dirksen 
5. Charles Halleck 
. House Minority Leader 

B. Director of National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 

C. President Kennedy’s military ad- 
viser who has been making a special 
study of Southeast Asia 

D. House Majority Leader 

E. Senate Minority Leader 

F. Under-Secretary of State 

G. Senate Majority Leader 


SemwMwnv wet 
oie CO Nh 


> ot 


In each of the following items, select 
the correct answer and write its letter 
on your unswer sheet. 


26. A temporary union of political 
parties for joint action is known as a 
(a) machine; (b) junta; (c) coali- 
tion; (d) status quo. 

27. A French phrase meaning an 
action already taken is (a) de jure; 
(b) coup d’etat; (c) bon mot; (d) 
fait accompli. 

28. A government in control of a 
certain territory but not legally estab- 
lished is known as a (a) de facto gov- 
ernment; (b) coalition government; 
(c) de jure government. 


29. A Spanish word which refers to 
a group of people who control a gov- 
ernment after seizing power through 
rebellion is (a) status quo; 
(c) appeasement; 


(b) junta; 
(d) tribunal. 











Each of the regions below can be 
ind on the map. Match the 


tbers with the appropriate letters. 


above 


30. South Viet Nam—Communist 
assaults are mounting in this country. 

31. Red China—The communist 
giant of Asia. 

32. Laos—The future of this war- 
torn land remains uncertain. 

Thailand—Officers of SEATO 

recently met here to discuss increased 
Red activity in Southeast Asia. 
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MRS. DOROTHY HAMILTON, teacher in Washington, D. C., and students 


Interviews on Careers 


A Rewarding Profession 


RS. Dorothy B. Hamilton 
teaches history and social 
studies at the Woodrow Wilson 
High School in Washington, D. C. 
““My day usually begins at around 
8 o’clock in the morning,” Mrs. 
Hamilton reports. “Before meeting 
with my first class at 9:15, I go over 
papers and prepare course material 
for the day. Then my students 
enter the classroom and I begin 
instruction. 

“During the course of the day, I 
teach 5 periods, as well as meet- 
ing a section for which I am re- 
sponsible. A section teacher has a 
great many clerical duties, such as 
preparing statistical reports, at- 
tendance, report cards, and the en- 
tering of grades in permanent 
records. 

“In addition to my classroom du- 
ties, I generally have a number of 
extracurricular activities to per- 
form. These have included such 
assignments as program adviser, Y 
Teen adviser, and others.” 

As a rule, teachers spend between 
20 and 30 hours a week working 
directly with young people in the 
classroom. They may devote another 
15 to 20 hours—sometimes more— 
in carrying out such duties as talk- 
ing to parents, counseling students, 
grading papers, and working on 
community and school projects. 

A large number of college pro- 
fessors spend only 12 to 18 hours 
a week in the classroom. But they 
generally devote more time to class 
preparation and research work than 
do other teachers. 

Qualifications. To be successful 
in teaching, you will need patience, 
tact, understanding, and a real in- 
terest in young people. Of course, 
you must also have a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter 
you are to teach. To this Mrs. 
Hamilton adds: “I feel that one of 
the principal requirements of a 
good teacher is to enjoy working 
with young people.” 

Preparation. For both elemen- 
tary and high school teaching, you 
will need at least 4 years of college 
study. In a number of states, high 
school instructors are required to 
have an M.A. degree to be eligible 
for teaching jobs. The M.A. takes 
an additional year or more of col- 
lege study. 

College professors are usually re- 








quired to have a Ph.D. degree, 
which takes 3 to 4 years’ study 
beyond the B.A. work. 

Most states require that teachers 
in both high and elementary levels 
be licensed before they can be em- 
ployed in the public schools. In 
many cases, licenses are granted on 
the basis of education. In others 
an examination is also required. 

Earnings. Salaries depend upon 
training, type of school in which 
you teach, and the part of the na- 
tion where you are employed. Be- 
ginning teachers in some rural 
areas may earn as little as $3,000 
a year. In the larger cities, salaries 
go up to $9,000 and more annually, 
though the usual range is between 
$5,000 and $7,500. 

While salaries are low as com- 
pared to those in professions re- 
quiring comparable training and 
responsibility, the pay of teachers is 
steadily edging upward. The aver- 
age earnings of classroom teachers 
throughout the nation amounted to 
$5,215 in the past school year— 
nearly $200 more than in the previ- 
ous 12 months. Salaries for college 
instructors are somewhat higher. 

Facts to weigh. “I find,’ Mrs. 
Hamilton says with a smile, “that 
each class I teach is different from 
the previous one, and each is a new 
challenge to me. I don’t think it is 
ever possible for a teacher to be- 
come bored with his or her work, 
for there is always something new, 
interesting, and stimulating in this 
profession. Besides, we teachers 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that no other occupation is more 
important than ours, for we guide 
the young people who will be the 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 

“Of course, teaching is not an 
easy profession. It takes a good 
deal of ability and effort to hold 
the attention and interest of a class 
for the entire period. Then, there 
are countless chores to be done out- 
side of the classroom, and these can 
be extremely time-consuming. But 
let me quickly add: I do not know 
of any career that I would enjoy 
more than that of teaching.” 

More information. Talk to your 
teachers or principal. You can also 
get material by writing to the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, National 
Education Association, 1201 1¢th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





SPORTS IN BRIEF 


[ATER this month, Italy’s tennis 
team will fly to Australia to pre- 
pare for Davis Cup matches in De- 
cember. By defeating the U. S. team 
in October, the Italians won the right 
to challenge the Australians, defend- 
ing champions in international tennis. 
Australia is expected to be the fa- 
vorite to retain the Davis Cup. Lead- 
ing players in the land “down under” 
inciude Rod Laver and Roy Emerson. 
Laver was the singles champion at 
Wimbledon this year, while Emerson 
won the U. S. tournament at Forest 
Hills. 

Italy’s team will be composed of 
Nicola Pietrangeli, Orlando Sirola, 
and Faustino Gardini. The fiery Pie- 
trangeli is considered by many to be 
the best tennis player in Europe. He 
teams with the towering Sirola (6’7” 
tall) in doubles play. This pair has 
won 28 consecutive victories in Davis 
Cup doubles competition in Europe 
over a period of several years. 

The Italians are going to Australia 
several weeks before the champion- 
ship matches in order to accustom 
themselves to 
playing condi- 
tions there. Pie- 
trangeli and his 
teammates are 
used to playing 
on clay courts in 
Italy, but the 
Davis Cup ,. 
matches will be 
played on grass 
courts. The ten- 
nis balls used in 
Australia are considered more lively 
than those used in Italy. 

The trophy which will be at stake 
in the December. competition was do- 
nated many years ago by Dwight F. 
Davis, an American diplomat. 














Pietrangeli 





PUZZLE ON WORLD LEADERS 


Fill in numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell a name prominent 
in the news. 


1. Communist party leader in Red 
China. 


2. President of Indonesia. 
3. Controls government of Spain. 


4. Liberian President, who recently 
visited the United States. 


5. Became Argentine Chief Execu- 
tive shortly after overthrow of dicta- 
tor Peron. 


6. Most prominent man in France. 
7. Premier of the troubled Congo. 


8. Recently became Brazil’s Presi- 
dent. 


9. Youngest man ever elected Pres- 
ident of his nation. 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Australia. VERTICAL: 
1. Death; 2. Columbus; 38. Ross; 4. 
Teton; 5. Barrow; 6. Istanbul; 7. Cey- 
lon; 8. Delhi; 9. Tehran. 
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